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Fs MALE EDUCATION, which neitheFfortmenpr age can deprive them 





Coraclian J natitute.—We are pleased to 
leara that this establishimentis assuming a form 
which is likely to realize the most favourable 
anticipations of its projectors. A school for 
the advancement of female education, in its 
higher and more elegant departments,conduct- 
ed by the requisite talent and character, furn 
ished with all necessary apparatus on an exten- 


sive plan, cannot fail to be a subject of consid- prim bere. a hee ie Ss ‘ 
erable public interest. KI ON EDUCATION. i. 

The practice of sending American children It seems”*xtraordinary, that with all our 2 
to Europe for education, Is yearly lessening,| prefensions to theysocial affections and to 4 
and we hope the time is not for distant, when christianity, there are few country towns or c 


female education in New-York, in all which 
can truly elevate the mind, or embellish soci- 
ety, may bear an honorable comparison with 
that of the foremost cities in the old world. 

‘The Philosophie principles of language as 
explained and applied in the Cornelian Insti- 
tute, are mentioned in high terms of praise by 
our first literary gentlemen. Indeed the ar- 
rangements for this establishment are such, 
that we can hardly conceive any rational and 
practical means of improvement, which are 
not embraced in its plan.-—-N. Y. paper. 


HINTS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

If young wormen waste in trivial amusement 
the prime season for improvement, which is 
between the ages of 16 and 20, they will there- 
after regret bitterly the loss, when they come 
to fee! themselves inferior in knowledge to al- 
most every one they converse with ; and, above 
all, if they should ever be mothers, when they 
feel their own inability to direct an ‘d assist the 
pursuits of their children, they will then find 
ignorance asevere mortification and a real evil. 
Let this animate their industry ; and let not 
a modest opinion of their capacities be a dis- 
couragement to their endeavours after _knowl- 
edge. A moderate understanding, with dili- 
gent and welldirected application w vill go much 
farther than a more lively genius, if attended 
with that impatience and inattention which too 
often accompany quick parts. It is not for 
want of capacity that so many women are such 
trifling insipid companions, so illy qualified for 
the friendship and conversation of a sensible 
man, or for the task of governing and instuct- 
ing a family ; 
exercising the talents which they really have, 
and from omitting to cultivate ataste for intel- 
lectual improvement; by this neglect they 
lose he sincerest of pleasures, which would re- 
main when elmost every other forsake them, of 


it is oftener from the neglect of 





and which would be a comfort Ty i 
almost every possible tuationsin i 
Mrs. Chapone. 

though not so strictly applica- 
unity, contain many observa 
to take heed. Abd though 
ints for the education ol fe- 
impropriety in introducing 


The following re 
ble to any Americ 
lions to which w 
not originally in 
males exclusiy, 









villages, in which the families, which are 
reckoned venteel by the right of fortune and 
self estimation, live upon f@rms of cordial 
and sincere friendshin. One might, I believe, 
venture to go farther, and to assert thatthere 
are few where a general enmity and dislike 
do rot lurk, under the for mality of cereme- 
nious visits and civil salutations. 

The foundation of all this uneasiness is a 
forlish pride, which, though it was not made 
for so wéak a creature as man, yet adheres 
so closely to him, that he can seldom divest 
himself of it, without such an eflirt as few 
minds area able to inake. Philoso; fi iy 18 vain- 
ly apphed: for few are vainer than philose- 
phers. Religion only, effectually eradicate 
a vice sv de eply rooted; that amiable reli- 
gion, which teaches us to love our neighbours 
as ourselves: and which has informed us of 
a truth which experience confirms, that from 
pride only cometh contention. : 

The most trifling distinction, or appear- 
ance of superiority, is sure to excite all the 
heart-burnings of secret envy and jealonsy, 
Instead of rejoicing at any fortunate event 
which contributes to the happiness of a neigh- 
bour, the greater part secretly repine at it, 
and endeavour to lessen the satisfaction it 
might afford, disseminating some morti ifying 
surmise or insinuation. ‘Indeed the for tu- 
nate person sometimes deserves some humili- 
ation; for as his neighbours are endeavour- 
ing to lower him to their own level, he on the 
other hand, ostentatiously displays his supe- 
riority, and labours to de preas them below 
their due rank, that his own elevation may 
be more conspicuougy it weuld be enter- 
taining to behold the little contrivances 
which the petty gentry invent for the pur- 
pose of eclipsing each other, if there were 
not always something of: malignity’ which 


disgusts and hurts the mind of any humane- 


man. "Lhe rivalry is by no means of an ami- 
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cable sort; and though the wer ties are won- 
derfully civil when they meet, they often 
hate each other, with the greatest invetera- 
cy. Nothing: 


ough they would not fail to vis- 
it on th er al to sympathize 1 in the 
politest and most appgeved fashion. 
Scandal, indeed, 7 has long reigned with 
arbitrary sway in country towns, is usually the 
cause of all that latent ed which poisons 
the happiness ef famili se birth or for- 
tune has placed them tn me neighbor- 
hood; and who, enjoy iy, might also 
enjoy peace, if they cou upon them- 
selves to turn a deafear to ft -bearer.— 
But such is the yrargg a ‘3 OF Malignity of 
many that though they have themselves but 
just suffered from the false reports of slander 
ers, they listen with delight, to the next whie: 
per, that flies, like the arrow in the dark and 
wounds a i eigh bor’s reputation. If any fa- 
vorable report begins to prevail it is with diffi- 
culty admitted ; it is doubted, contradicted or 
extenuated. But there is no lie so improba- 
bly false, so little like the truth, but it will be 
joyfully received and believed without exami- 
nation, so-long as it tends to lower an object 
of envy in the esteem of a neighborhood, to 


es or ruin, th 













injure the interest of a rival in vanity, or to]. 


wound the heart of hifi whom we hate, only 
because we feel the weight of his prosperity. 
It is to be wished, that the people would 
consider from how conte mpuble a source most 
of those calumnies originate, which indole 
neighbors to entertain a bad opinion of each 
other, and in cons sequence to live in a state of 
coustant, though secret enmity. They usu- 
ally come from domestic se rvants, who in re- 
venge for a just reprimand, or from the wick- 
edness of an ungrateful heart, delight in dis- 
seminating the most cruel tales without the 
smallest foundation in reality. Or, suppos- 
ing semething similar to the calumny did hap- 
pen in a neighbor’s house, it is so dis; gulsed, 
altered, and exaggerated, by the time it hasj! 
gone from tue top of the town to the bottom, 
that what was in truth no more than 


scare ly worth attention, becomes a charge of 
the most atroctous and injurious kind, when 
it has — fi ym tongue to tongue. The 't 
vilest merfial shall utter a lie. tu the meanest 


shop in the most paltry 


t ih 
spac > OF Vall AN 


town; and, in the 
hour, tt shall be re- en at 
with additions and embellishments as a know 
fact, by the Lacy of the manor. 

The petty offices of church wardens, sur- 
voyors, mayors, lords of the manor, commis- 
stoners of ‘turnpike roads, similar rural digni- 

s, do indeed often fill their possessors, and 
their ladies, with so high a sense of their im- 
portance, and at the same time excite so much 
envy in the little miads which aspire to such 


ndeed would give them great-| 
er pleasure, than to hear of each others loss-} 


a trifle ‘s 


honors, that in proportion z as s dhe great person- 
age advances in the path of glory, he is often 
obliged to relinquish the comforts of good 
neighbourhood. It is not indeed to be won- 
dered at, if those who have had little or no 
education, and whose views have been confin- 
ed to horses, dogs, and the affairs of the vest- 
ry and acourt-leet should value themselves 
too much on petty distinction; and should 
suppose the title of Esqr. Lord of the Manor, 

or Justice of the peace, such honors as may 
imag, * them in treating others with contume- 

ly. Neither is it wonderful, that they who 
have never wandered beyond the limits of 
their native parish, should survey such distinc- 
tions with an envious eye. All men ought, 

indeed, to aspire at distinction, as it may lead 
them to aspire at usefulness and virtue 5 but 
-|it is certainly desirable, for the sake of tran- 
quility, thatenvy and malice should not be 
mixed with laudable emulation. 

It usually happens, that if the gentlemen 
have disagreed upon the most trifling con- 
cern, the ladies at the next tea parties, put on 
sullen looks, and commence a secret attack 
on each other’s persons, dress, character and 
conduct. From that time, wo to their neigh- 
bour’s character. 
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; FROM THE EMPORIUM. 


“ Ah seldom do oursummer dreams 
Of the approaching winter.” 


JULIA SELLERS. 


There is but one true medium in all things, 
and in our irequent wanderings from the _ 
of wisdom, we are found now devi lating on ont 
side, and now onthe other. In friendship we 
sometimes err, froma cold and selfish spirit 
which embitters our attempts at kindness, and 
sometimes injure ourselves by an improper de- 
grec ofpliancy. Inambition we are frequent- 
ly for ind tempting too far, soaring with too wild 
and {headlong and precipit ate a flight: and a 

gain often sluce 
her proud ped lest: . unmoved by the influence 
of her enticements : and in Ieve we sometimes 
acrifice too much to obtain the object of our 
wishes, and not ual sap ntly forfeit our peac 
lof mind and happiness, by sacrificing our at- 
tachments unnecessa trily. 

Parents have ofte 
{their children by tearing them from the ob- 
ie cts of their affections ; a and the hearts of both 
‘parents and children have been broken by im- 
pr udent matches, made contrary to parental 
advice. Ina matter so important as the mar- 
riage contract, the voice of the parent should 
most certainly have great weight. I do not 
> ay it should always be decisive; neither on 
the other hand will I aver that it never should 
be decisive. 


A parent should consult always the 
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ness of his child, and when that child’s affec-| 
tions are fixed, I think every chance should | 
be calculated in favor of the policy of an alli-| 
euce, and the interdictory authority should be| 
exercised with ease ¢ nd caution. On one! 
point, however, 1 would express a decided o-| 
pinion ; when children have married—when| 
there can be no undoimg of the matter, and 
their fate is fixed, the parent ought not to pur- 
sue them with a vindictive spirit, though the} t 
union may have been in opposition to their 
wishes. ‘The best efforts should be made to 
bring all to ahappy issue. It has not always 
been the case that this conduct has been pur- 
sued—where it has been departed from, evil 
has frequently followed. 

I remember the unfortunate Julia Sellers, 
a sweet girl, whose early life was all sunshine, 
and whose hopes and prospects were of the 
brightest, while the summer of her youth en- 
dured. She has passed to her final home 
he passed it through bitterness and tears, ned 
left her example behind her as a warning to 
others, who, blest with youth and beauty, and 
enjoying all the happiness that wealth can 
give, may be tempted to make a forfeit like 
that she made, and be at last as unfortunate as 
she was. 

Among her suitors, for she had many, was 
a gay and volatile young man, whose vivacity, 
mingled with a persuasive & insinuating man- 
ner, won her heart, and yet failed to concili- 
ate the affections of her father. She saw him 
only as a lover, the gayest, fondest, handsom- 
est of her suiters, and c onfident of possessing 
his affection, she was ready to pledge he 
heart to him in all the faithfulness of youthful 
passion. But her father viewed the matter in 
a different light; he saw him gay, but impro- 
vident and poor, therefore without the means 
of long indulging his propensity: volatile and 
unthinking, therefore not likely to reform ; 
and without those principles of virtue, from 
which alone a reform could be expected; he 
saw him fond, but knew well that love ina 





mind like his, kindled and blazed, and expired 
a bright, per haps, but at best a transient flame. | 
fle refused to aspen the suit, and the 
inarriage took place consequently without his 
knowledge. 

The father disowned his child—he did not 
persecute, but he left her to the lot she had so 
venturously chosen. And without one hind 
farewell, or one blessing from a relative, Julia 
sailed with her husband to New -Orlea ns.—! 
Here Mr. Marville, for that was the name of, 
the gentleman who was now her husband, en-| 
gaged in business in a counting-house in the | 
heart of the city, and the prospect of success 
was flattering, but the disasters anticipated by 
Mr. Sellers overtook him in the end—he gam- 
ited and lost his all; he then took to drink, | 
aad abused the affectionate girl he had made | 


the partner of his misfortunes. ‘Times grew 
dreary, and he was obliged to decamp in haste. 

He set out accordingly on foot, for he had no 
other means of travelling, for an inland town 
one hundred miles from New-Orleans; his 
| faithful consort with three children accompa- 
nied him all the way, to sooth him in sorrow, 


‘to animate him in de sspondeacy, and to cheer 


him under his fatigues ;—but he failed in get- 
ting business there when he arrived, and at 
last the poor unfortypate family retraced their 
weary way to N leans, in the decline of 
autumn, witho s to their feet, or clothes 
sufficient to si em from the damp air of 
the evening 

After suf 











Hes the most intense they arriv- 
ed at New- ans ; but oh, how changed from 
what they were three years before. Fallen 
from competency to absolute beggary, they 
were compelled to seek acmission into the 
house of one who had been in better days 
their friend. Itis granted, but there is some- 
thing in the world’s most frequent charities 
which has a mixture of gall, and taste of bit- 
terness ‘The unfortunate woman saw and 
felt this. Her husband, even now abandon- 
ed himselfto the intoxicating bow], and every 
hope of his doing any thing to rewieve his sit- 
uation gradually died away. 

In the sickness of her heart, it was natural 
that the most unfortunate of women should 
think of her far distant home, where plenty 
flowed—where once a father’s smile itumi- 
ned the board, and a mother’s fondness sooth- 
ed each lite wo. Some clouds indeed had 
passed overthat bright heaven of her early 
peace, but what child would not rather feel 
forgiveness from a parent than charity from 
strangers. She resolved to embark for Phil- 
adelphia, and having labored long and hard, 
and scraped together all she could save for 
six months. with a small sum given her in 
charity, she was enabled to take a passage for 
herself, her husband and her family. 

Mr. Sellers, in Philadelphia, had received 
a letter from his suffering daughter one morn- 
ing. in which she spoke of her expected em- 
barkation the next day, and which gave also 
a concise but heart rending picture of her sit- 
uation. Moved once more with affection, he 
walked down to enquire whether the vessel 
had coine in. A schooner from New-Orleans 
was sweeping up the river, and when she an- 
chored, Mr. Sellers went on boa:rd—walked 
intoa mean looking cabin, and beheld his 
disobedient child, stretched out and gasping 
iwith ov erflowing grie f and misery, on. the 
corpse of her departed hushand, while her chil- 
dren cricd aloud unheeded. Rete 

But let the scene close. Julia lived 1 
many yeers in this world of eee ed 
doubtless slie ishappy now. Iwill draw but 
oue inference from-ahe thread of 
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tale. dt was tie character, not the poverty of 
Marville.that Julia’s father objected to—it 
was vis that accomplished her ruin. The 
jntrinsic worth ofmen is fixed by their char- 
acters alone. 
ESURREC 
( Selected.) 
All was wrapt in stillness at the sepulchre 
—all nature was liushed to repose ; the cur- 
tains of darkness weregg@rawn around the 
earth, and solitude and si 1eld their reign 
as in the abodes of the Nought was 
heard save the soft step o atchtul sen- 
tines upon their post. 
ile, whose sceptre sways u al nature, 
and whose rich regalia fills the skies with lus- 
tre, was confined in the cold grasp of death. 
The spirits of glory, and the disciples, waited 
in anxious suspense and in deep tuned agony 
of soul to witness the result, and to penetrate 
this awful aad grand mystery of godliness. 
The morning star arose, and announced 
the dawn of that day wiien tle who crowned 
the sun with unextinguishable rg org 
would leave the congregation of the dead— 
having deprived death ot his sting, the grave 
of victory—eternity of her gioom. ‘Three 
days had now se arcely elapse.', wien Jerusa- 
lem and her inhabitant ‘S were again awfully a- 
larmed by the roc kings of the foundations oi 
nature : the earth stagcered and reeled under 
the Almighty act—the stupendous power o! 
heaven trembled. The ficads of hell sprang 
from their black abodes, made their last ex- 
piring struggle, uttered a deep groan of hor- 
ror, and shrunk back never to rise tll the judg-] | 
maeot day. 
Terror seized the souls of the 
deatly paleness marked each co: 
their kne: 


THE CTION. 








cuard—a 
iIntenance— 
's smote together, aad they fell pros- 


trate on the earth, even as dean men. An 
Ange) descended tom the reaims af glory, and 
rolled away the sione, and sat upon it. Be- 
hold! who is He that cometh trom the cold 


and silent 4. bre, witu garments dc lved — 
hi is the incarnate GUD '—Hek., at whose pre- 
sence, ti mountains melt 


fiv alirighted—He who 


y Ihe, . ei 
hu x ave it aly serene, { 


hike wax, and deviis 


Keeps order the everlasting Ginges on whicz, 
dependent worlds revolve. And ts not Unk 
tongue of every christ m ready to break si 
lence ,and mm ecstacy exclaim, My God ! My 
God! My Saviour: My All! Oh! Zion, ike 


is thy King: 
Nalvet 


? QO), ! 
¥, ; 
t) 


Sinner, lie will be your God and 
‘: you Wilkeccept him. 

whata glovieus day was that on which 
c ae ulate Son of God arose 
jubilee ef the world—ransomed 
22a return to their sategs thome: Again 
the | ing was embalmed, and 
the evening breezes waited healthful blessings 
upon her wings; then the wgernivg stars sung 


-—it Wes tie 
ioht 


suvers Mi 


th of dhe morn 





joy, so that heaven’s 
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towethier ‘a and the sons of God shouted Hosan.- 
na in theirloudest strains ; archangels snatch- 
ed their golden harps and pealed the note of 
eternal are hes rang. 

Now the mighty work of man’s redemptio n 
was finished; no more were the stars in t] 
midnight lwathties to hear him pray, nor the 
sun in his meridian splendor to see him toil; 
no mere would the air be agitated wits immaor- 
tal sighs, or the tomb be giided by his sacred 
body. 


Oh! what love and condescension mingled 


their glories in all his actions '!—even such 
love as the tallest arch-angel that surrounds 


the throne of God, could not fathom with the 
line of eternity. 
When we in giilt's dark dungeon lar, 
Mercy cried ** spare !” and justice * slay 
Bat Jesus answer'd,*¢ 


Fore rive 


set tuem ivee 
their outlt and punish me 
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EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 
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ticle so interesting as this; and we hesitate 

—- aia ' af . a 
rie less because we nerceive that the expiae 
sation of the feures on the outer case of the 
‘ ake maen ben ae ' —t 
mummy wach calied forth 13 
A cut 
appearance of the front or 
case accompanies the 


nation in the New-York papers. 


this ariicle, 
roing the ronnds of the newspapers. 
‘epresenting the 
top of the outer expla- 


Ai am tie Bost 
escription of an bg ae 
ed to the 

with an acc 


on Journal of Philos soni tand the Arte. 

Femme, present. 
neral Hospital : 
of ti, e operedinn of Ene 
bulming.in ancient end modern times. —P 
Joun Warren, M.D. Professor of A- 
natomy and Surgery,in Harvard Dy 


iniversity. 
This Mummy was sent to Eom ma by Mr. 
Van Leonep, merchant of Simyrne 


Neassachusetts ( 


OTT ni 


C . 


» 2 be 
en to some public k establishing nt, as a mark 
of respect to the city. ‘This gentleman had 
reque sted Mr. Lee, British Consul in Alexan- 
dria, to procure a mummy; and tie latter, 
“ having found,” as lie savs in his letter, “that 
no good ones, epeued, were to be found in 
-|thi8 place or Cairo, commissioned a persou 


v1V- 


as 


going ta Phebes to select one, and he suc- 
ececed in ! rocurmg the best that ha ict been 
seen for a long time.” On its arrival in Dos- 
tou it was placed in the charge of Bryant P. 

Tilden, Esq. and Capt. R. B. Edes, who 
thought they should best accomplish the in- 
tentions of Mr. Van Lennep, by presenting it 
to the Massachusetts Gener: il Hospit: il, in or- 


der to aid the funds of this charitable institu- 
tion. "They requested my colleagues, 


Drs. 


Jackson and Gorham, with myself, to open 
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the cases, and ¢ examine their contents: and 
afterwards the trustees of the Hospital, having 
received the donation, desired me to give a 
description of it, for the satisfaction of the 
public. The freshness and fine state of pre- 
servation of every part, led some persons to 
suggest that it might be one of those fabrica- 
ted mummies of which we have heard. ‘These 
suspicions induced me to examine every thing 
belonging to it with great care, that 1 might 
be able, if it proved genuine to do justice 
to the gentlemen who presented it, and to ai- 
ford the Hospital the fair benefit of its exhi- 
bition. The results of this investigation, to- 
gether with two drawings made from the out 
er case, | now beg leave to send you, tor pub- 
lication in your Jourual, if you find «hw like- 
ly to be iu any way uselttl 

It isa curious fact that the most perishabic 
of substances, the flesh of man, shouid present 
itself to us as one of the most anctent remains 
of human art : for there is nothing which 
claims a higher antiquity than the mummies, 
not even the catacombs that enclose them, ror 
the pyramids in their nighbourhood. 

In the oldest and most venerable of books. 
the practice of embalming ts more than once 
me ntioned i in the earlier periods of the histo- 
rv of the Israelites. This people, during their 
residence in Egypt, naturally a: lopted the cus- 
toms of that countrv. WhenJacob died, Jo- 
seph commanded the physicians to embalm 
him. ‘The embalming required forty days, 
and the same space of time was unt rently re- 
quired for this process by the Egyptian em- 

balmers. “ Forty days were fulfilled for him, 
for so are fulfilled the d: ‘vs of those that are 
embalmed.” Gen. c. lv. 3.: and in the 
same chapter it is said, that Joseph also was 
embalmed, and putin a coffin in Egypt, v. 
26. Jacob died in the year before our Sa- 
viour 1689 ; that is 3512 years ago; and as 
the practice appears to have been well estab- 
lished at that period, it must have existed long 
befure ; and been anterior to the time of the 
erection of the py ramids.* In truth these 
structures were elevated by the same spirit 
which induced the Egyptians to embalm ;-——- 
the desire to preserve and secure the bodies of 
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;cense, & afterwards sew it up. 





‘ If we adopt the account of Herodotus, the pyramids 


were built by successor ‘s of Sesostris: the first by Cheops, ju His Way the ¥ prepare tli 


wWiio Was the tourth king from Sesestris: and the second, 


jately opened by Belzoni, was buiit by Cephrenes, the | 


successor of Cheops: and in this account Herodotus is 
supported by Diodorus Siculus. Sesostris lived to the 
year JUO2: so that the pyramids were erected scarcely 
one thousand years before the Christian era; and many 
hundred years after the deaths of Jacob and Joseph: in 
regard to whom the practice of embalming is first mea- 
honed in history. Sut Manetho places the building of 
the pyramids at a vastly earlier period, and attributes 
them, at leastihe two larger, to nibh of the first Egyptian 
kings. ‘The third pyramid is said to have been the work 
of queen Nitocris, who reigned 1 10 the year of the world 
2332. The iearned seem io be of opinion that Manciho | 
is most to be trusted. 





ane. cman 


the dead. This peculiar regard for the inane 
‘imate remains of their friends, arose from the 
extraordinary belief, that the soul did Not quit 
its corporeal habitation at the time of death ; 
but coutinued to be connected with the body, 
if it remained uncorrupted, until S000 years 
were elapsed, at the end of which term, the 
soul was allowed to pass to another living bo- 
dy. Ifthe body decayed at any time short of 
these 3000 years, the soul. having lost its place 
oi residence, npelle d to inhabit the bo- 
dies of difere nals in succession, until 
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rto the | ti me when embalming 

; spoken © the holy scriptures, the first 
inention wétfind of it is in the histortan Hero- 
cotus, more than a 1000 years after. “This 
author, having himsel! visited and remained 
sume time in Egypt, obta:ned trom the priests 
ofthe country a multitude of curleus frets, 
and among others avery minute 
the mode tm which they embalmed. 

“Phere are in Egvpt,” ‘ertain 
persons wiiom the law has charge ¥ with the 
apenas of embalming, and who make a 
profession of it.”~—Having agreed about the 
price; inthis manner they proceed to the 
most precious kind of e mbaliming.—* First, 
they draw the brain through the nostrils, part- 
ivy by meansofa curved iron, and partly by 
washing it outwith medicated liquors. ‘Then 
witha a sharp Ethiepian stone, thev make an 
incision in the side, & thence draw out all the 
bowels ; which, when the ‘y have cleansed and 
waslied with palm wine, are covered with odo 
riferous substances. ‘They then fill the cay- 
ity with pure myrrh bruised, cassia, & oth- 
er ocoriferous substances, except frankin- 
‘This done, 
they salt the body, by covering it wit) nitre 
\hatron, or impure carbonate of soda) seve nty 
days ; : for it is not lawful to salt it any longer. 
The seventy days being e lapsed, they wash 
the body, and envelope it eutirely with bands 
of cloth, covered with kommi, which the E- 
gvptians commonly use for give Ut is then 
given up to the relations, who cause a wooden 
figure to be made with the likeness of the per- 
son, and having placed the dead body in it, 
they put itin a recess devoted to such purpo- 
Strait up aguinst the wail. In 
dead in the most 


Subseque 


. 


account of 


says he, “ 


ses, standing 


sulptuous manner, 

‘Those who wish to avoid expense, clioose 
a middle sort ofembalming. ‘They fill syr- 
inges with an unctuous ineyt uor, extracted from 
cedar, with this they inject the belly of the 
deceased, without inaking any incisicn, and 
without extracting the intestines. When this 
liquor has been introduced by the anus, it is 
stop ped up to prevent the liquor from eseap- 
ing ; aiterwards the beady is for the 
time prescribed, they cause 
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the Injected liquor to issue from the bowels. 
‘This has so great power, that it dissolves the 
stomach and ‘bowels, and brings them out with 
it. The natron consumes the flesh, and the 
skin and bones only of the dead person re- 
main. When they have done this they re- 
turn the dead without further work. 

“ "The third kind of embalming is for the 
poor. Having injected the bowels with sur- 
maia, they salt it sev enty days, and then de- 
liv er it to those who brou 

‘ The wives of distingu 
as are remarkable for their Bea 
livered to the embalmers unt 
fourth day.’’* | 

The account of Diodorus Sicu » who was 
in Egypt, 450 years alter Herodotus, confirms 
n a great measure the description of the lat- 

r, and gives some additional! particulars. 

“The manner of sepulture is threefold, the 
most costly, the moderate, and the most 
mean. v he first costs a talent of silver; the 
second twenty mine; the third almost nothing. 

“ These who n nake a profession of burying 
the dead, have learnt it from their fathers.— 
the first, whom they call the scribe, the bo- 
; spl laced on the ground, marks about 
de how much should be cut. Then 

ymes the  pareichi st, or r cutter, holding an E- 
thiopian stone, who, whgn he has cut as much 
as the law requires, immediately makes his 
escape, andis pursued by all those who are 
present, with stones and execrations, as if they 
would turn the sacrilege upon him.—They 
then proceed as soon as possible to the pre- 
paration of the body, and one passing in his 
hand, removes all the viscera, except the heart 
ind kidneys. Another washes them with 
palm yore and odo riferous liquids. Then 








en, and such 
are not de- 
e third or 
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stays with ven bese ry and having season- 
; myrrh and cinnamon, not only to 
preserve, but to crane 1 it from insects, they re- 
is —ITence many of the 
‘the bodies of their an- 
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‘stors in Ee eathcent little edifices at their 
gn house’, have wonderful satisfaction in 
lookine at the bedies of those who have been 


rages, but whose limeaments are so 


pers ervs a. that t 
-. on teles 9 
are etig 
us lib. 2. Sec. 86. Ed. 1 eg, 
To be continued. 
—— 
F é of t Vortarrn Lcpe arlion 
. . ° ' " > a . s ad oo. | . 
AN . > | wat i} jou thihi j canituiates. as follows. 
, > > » . P ' 
antaves Géfived to science by the late 
Se itISih § ya » of Giscoyerv inthe Aret.c seas 


1. ‘Phat the continent of America is not so 

| we as bas been commonly supposed to- 
wards the Nori Pote, That its northern 
thoog lat presentinaccessibic, he uncei 


evetod than thors of the A siat- 


ic coasts in general, and exceed only by a few 
— the latitudes in the north of Europe. 

That Baffins Bay, as it is called, is not pro- 
ot a Bay, but forms a part of the Arctic o- 
cean communicating with it by Lancaster strait, 
4. That Greenland is not conjoined with the 
Arctic countries of North-America, but forms 
au immense island, or rather a sixth continent, 
(Australasia being ‘the fitth,) from the extrem- 
ity of the great head of land which it protects, 
between Europe and America, to New Siberia. 
That admitting this, it must be frozen land, 
and not the Hyperborean Ocean which fills the 
a degree of latitude and the North-Pole.— 

That combining the result of the Polar ex- 
calialiene with Russian discoveries, there is rea- 
son to conclude that this Arctic continent has 
been originally subject to the same geologica 
laws as the other great divisions of the globe; 
its configuration, it would appear, is similar ; 
its greatest breadth being in the northern part, 
as in the five other continents. One advant- 

age to navigation has already resulted from 

certain passages discovered by captain Parry ; 
the whale fishers have ventured as far as Lan- 
caster Straits, having returned with rich car- 
goes. As mhabitants of the western conti- 
nent, we haveanatural and peculiar interest in 
what tends to illustrate its figure and extent, 
and the advantage it holds out to enterprise. 
We hope, at no distant day, to see an Ametri- 
can squadron of discovery actively and reso- 
lutely pursuing the investigations so successful- 
ly begun by the late British expeditions. No 
seamei are better qualified to contend with ev- 
ery vicissitude of climate—no officers better 
able to conduct any nautical enterprise. 





INVENTION OF PRINTING. 

Haerlem, 14th April.—The regency of this 
city having taken into consideration the report 
of the commissioners appointed to ascertain the 
date of the discovery of the Art of Printing, 
attributed to Laurence Koster, of Haerlem,and 
to propose the best manner of celebrating 
the fourth century of the discovery, have de- 
termined to keep the festival onJune 10. M. 
Vander Prim has voluntarily undertaken to 
pronounce the oration upon that day: anda 


they seem as if they wereg monument of stone will be erected in ‘the park 


ofthecity. Haerlem, Mayenceand Strasburg 
dispute the houour of this invention, which was 





made in 1442,or 1443. ‘There are preserved 
; at Haerlem, the first typographical blocks of 

wood, and the blocks which were taken from 
ithem: called the Mirror of Health.—This 


| book is enclosed in a silver case, confided to 


:| the care of several magistrates, each of whom 


has a key different from the others. 
sdacataplail 
Liverpool Apprentices’ and Mechanics’ Li- 
brary.—The Liverpool Mercury states that 
there 
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men on the reading list of this institution ; and 
it is pretty obvious, that before many weeks e- 
lapse there will be more readers than books: 
unless our fellow townsinen follow the example 
of the good people of New-York, who have 
presented about 6,000 books to the apprenu- 
ces’ library of that city. 

Thomas Moore, the poet, has resumed his 
long suspended task—the Life of Sheridan ; 
and the work is expected to appear early in the 
ensuing Winter. 

A new publication, entitled “ The Ladies’ 
Magazine,” has been established in Providence, 
R. L: itis edited by a Lady. ‘The work is 
intended to aid the cause of picty, religion and 
morality. 

A new weekly paper has just been commen- 
ced in Claremont, N. Ll. entitled the “ Clare- 
mont Spectator.” 

“ Howard Gazeite.”’—A new paper, with this 
title, is about to be issued in Boston. It will be 
a strenuous advocate for abolishing imprison- 
ment for debt. 

The first number of a monthly publication, 
entitled “ The Canadian Magazine,” has ap- 
peared at Montreai. 

Wat a: 7 2 SN 


CAUSE OF THE CREEKS. 
FROM SMYRNA. 
[From a Baltimore Paper Oct. 9.] 

The fast sailing brig Torpedo,Capt. Chand- 
ler,arrived here yesterday afternoon in the short 
passage of 47 days from Smyrna. The Tor- 
pedo passed Gibraltar only twenty days ago, 
but having avery fair wind did not touch there. 

Smyrna papers to the 14th August inclusive, 
are received at the American office. The pa- 
per of the last date announces that the city en- 
joyed the most perfect tranquility. 

It also contains advices from Constantinople 
of the 16th August, which say :—“ We con- 
tinue to experience complete tranquility, not- 
withstanding the mutinous spirit which exists 
among a certain class of the Janissaries. But 
the Aga of the Janissaries, who having been 
reated a Pacha with three tails, is consequent- 
y invested with great power, exercises a most 


- 


rigorous police, and causing the guilty to be 


—_ 


_publicly executed 5; he spreads terror amoug 


those who might be tempted to imitate them 
and take a part in their seditious plots.” 
Captain Chandier states that respecting the 
Greeks and Turks, there were daily reports in 
favour of both. ‘The Greeks were in entire 
possession of the Morea, excepting the strong 
fortress of Patras, in the Gulf of Lepanto, 
where there is at presenta numerous Turkish, 
fleet. The Greek fleets were at Ipsara and 
Hydra—at this latter island they were to meet 
on the 22d August, where great preparations 
were said to be making to form a desperate at- 
tack on the Turkish fleet, and it was supposed 


that a great number of boats were to be sent im 
along with fire ships. ‘There is no doubt that 
the Greeks are much more forward in their 
cause than ever. A few days before the Tor- 
pedo left Smyrna, there was a report that a 74, 
two frigates and a sloop (English) had arrived 
at Corfu with three of the chief Greeks on board 
from whence it is said they are going up to the 
Turkish fleet. “= 

There are accounts from Zante of the 16th 
July giving such minute details of the defeat of 
the ‘Turks at 'L opyla, in the early part of 
that month, agi ove all doubts on the sub- 
ject. 
been very vidlent, and the carnage great on 
both sides but after two hours hard fighting the 
Turks were repulsed,and sought safety in flight 
leaving behind them 2,000 killed and 600 pris- 
oners; besides 3,000 wounded. Among the 
prisoners were Bekin Pacha and 17 Beys.— 
‘The Greeks say they never made so great a 
capture. ‘lhe whole of the Turkish artillery, 
ammunition, provisions and a number of cam- 
els, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 








From the Commercial Advertiser Vov. 1. 

We observe many articles in the papers, 
touching the afiairs of the Greeks, together 
with a very long report communicated to the 
Greek Conimittee by Edward Biaquiere, Esq. 
relative to his late visit to the Morea, which 
was read at the meeting of that Committee in 
London, on the 13th ofSept. This document 
we have not had time to read. Speaking of 
the late accounts, the Liverpool Mercury says, 
they are of a mixed, but, upon ths whole, of a 
favorable nature. On the one hand, it is stat- 
ed that Seraskier Mahomet Pacha had entered 
Livadia with his army, and was advancing to- 
wards Corinth; and on the other,that accounts 
had been received confirmatory of the defeat 
of the division of the army of the Pacha of 
Scutari, near Agrapha. It is also stated, that 
in the late fire at Constantinople, the maga- 
zines near the arsenal were destroyed, and 
that continual apprehensions were entertain- 
ed of fresh excesses from the fanatical mussul- 
inen, who were enraged at the disastrous 
course of public events. Intelligence has 
been received at St. Petersburgh in August. 
from Odessa which states that “ the Porte has 
made propositionsof peace to the Greeks ; sh: 
has oifered to give them the same rights as 
Moldavia and Wallachia ; but the Greek gov- 


ernment have not returned an answer.” 
en ecm = mapa 
Diro—At Goshen, (Ct.) on Thursday the 25d ult. in 
the 23d year of hisage, Mr. CHALES J. THOMPSON, 
a member of the Sen‘or Class in Union Co!lege. 
If eulogy were necessary to celebrate his virtues, 
might be employed with perfect truth and justice. Bat 
tu those who knew hom, tt ts not necessary; and ithoce 
who knew him not would searcely beheve me should I 
speak his worth. Besides, his character will, oa anot! 
er occasion, be more fully delineated than.it can consis 





tently be in this notice. It is due, however, to those wh 
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cannot be present on that occasion, to say that few have 
been so universally esteemed while living, or so deepiy 
Jamented when dead. Asa sonand brother, hompson 
was dutiful aad «fectionate ; as a friend and comp rit 
faithtul and kind; asa studext, diligent and successful ; 
and asa Chrisfiza, irrepro ichable in his life and conver- 
sation, B. 


Poetick Ve p ariment. 
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PRAISE. 


Hark! the hymna of praise is pealing, 
Loud, triumphant, to the skies! 


Softer now, now ‘sii 
Fainutly on the ear it 

Now again the chorus 3 
Like the shout of victory, 

Praises every note is telling ; 
Praise is all the melody. 


Nh 


, 


Listen! now the sound is dying 
Like the breath of summer even: 
Rapiur’d angels swiftly flying 
Wait it to the gates of heaven, 
Still a lingering note is sighing— 
Sulla 
Tis the echo, 
With the chorus full and clear. 


strain falls on the ear— 


faintly rising 


Ya! 
Bre ‘athing ina hyma of praise! 


what music is devotion 


oerapils, isten 
And a hea: 

But when saints shall meet in heaven, 
Sweeter tar the notesshall ring ; 

Praise shali then be’ever given— 


Duuls i biiss shall ever sing. 


ith emotion, 
enly chorus ratse, 


ne oo 


Inthe new ne :l ef Randolph, by the au- 
thur of Logan, and Seventy-Six, there are 
several poetical effusions, from which the fel- 
lowing is extracted, 


AMBITION. 


I’ve loved to hear the war-horn cry ; 
And panted at the drum’s deep roll; 
And held my breath when, ttowing high, 

I've seen our starry banners fly ;— 
As challenging the haughty sky, 
‘They went like battle o’er my soul: 


For 1 was so ambitious then, 
I burned to be the slave of men. 
5 
I've stood and seen the morning hight— 

A standard swaying far and tree ; 
And lov'd it like the conquering tight 
Of angels, floating wide and brig!t 
Above the storm, above the fight, 
Where nations warred for liberty 


And thoucht I heard the battle ery 
Of trumpets in the hollow sky. 


{'ve sailed upon the dull blue deep, 
And shouted to the eagles soaring ; 

And hung me from a rocky steep 

When all but spirits were asleen ; 
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And 0, my very soul would leap, 
To hear the gallant waters roaring : 


For every sound and shape of strife, 
To me was but the breath of life. 


But I am strangely altered now; 

I love no more the bugle’s voice— 
The rushing wave—the plunging prow, 
The mountain, with his clouded brow, 
The thunder, when the blue skies bow, 

And all the sous of God rejoice 


- 
Is 


I've learned to dream of tears and siz 
And shadowy hair and timid eyes. 


+ BQO a 
THE RUINS OF FORT PUTNAM. 
By Dr. Ven Gilder, of New- York. 


Dreary and lone as the scenes that surround thee, 
Thy battlements rise mid the crags of the wild ; 

Yet dear are thy ruins, for, brightly around thee, 
"Twas here the first dawn of our liberty smiled. 


But lonely’s thy terrace—thy walls are forsaken, 
And, seatter’d around, thy proud ramparts are low ; 

And never again shall thy cannon awaken 
The echo that sleeps in the valleys belo 


VW. 


Silence now reigns thy dark ruins among: 
Where once thrilled the fife, and the war-drums beat 
loud, 
Now the scream of the eagle, slew gliding along, 
Alone sends its note from the mists of the cloud. 


But where are the heroes whose home was once here, 
When the legions of tyranny ravaged onr shore— 
Who here raised the standard to freedom so dear, 
And guarded their home mid the baitle’s fierce roar = 


They sleep in yon vale—their rude fortress below, 
Where darkly the shade of the cedar is spread ; 

And shrill through the valley the mountain-winds blow, 
Where lowly they rest in the sleep of the dead. 


The flowers of the forest have brightened that spot ; 
The wild rose has scattered its bloom o’er that ground 

Where lonely they lie—now forgetting—forgot— 
Uuwaked by the Mountaiu-storm thundering around. 


MARRIED, 

In New-York, on Saturday evening last, by the Rev. 
Dr. Romeyn, Mr. ALBext Vevper, of this city, to Miss 
Maria Vevpes, only daughter of Harman A, Vedder, 
Esq. of the former place. 
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